\ Hall’s  sffman  Hair  Rcncwcr^ 

J Fallins  l~lair*  Hall’s  Hair  Renewer  promptly  stops  falling  hair  because  it  des-  f 
1 troys  the  germs  that  produce  this  trouble.  We  certainly  believe  that  the  intelligent  I 
i and  faithful  use  of  this  remedy  will  prove  eminently  satisfactory  in  these  cases.  1 

I Dandruff.  Hall’s  Hair  Renewer  at  once  removes  all  dandruff  from  the  scalp,  ' 
I and  completely  destroys  the  dandruff  germs. 

Promotes  Growth.  Hall’s  Hair  Renewer  stimulates  and  nourishes  the  hair- 
bulbs  and  promotes  a luxuriant  growth  of  hair. 

A Splendid  Dressing*  Hall’s  Hair  Renewer  does  not  interfere  with  curling 
or  waving  the  hair. 

Your  Doctor.  Show  this  formula  to  your  family  physician.  He  is  acquainted  with 
each  ingredient,  hence  can  give  you  a valuable  opinion  concerning  its  use  for  falling  hair, 
dandruff,  etc.  R.  P.  Hall  & Co.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Formula.  Glycerin.  Capsicum.  Tea.  Rosemary  Leaves.  Bay  Rum. 
- - Sulphur.  Boroglycerin.  Alcohol.  Water.  Perfume. 


DOES  NOT  CHANGE  THE  COLOR  OF  THE  HAIR 


Every  house  should  have  burglar  insurance 
in  the  form  of  a revolver.  But — the  women- 
folk are  usually  as  much  afraid  of  the  revolver 
as  of  the  burglar.  Protect  your  home  with 
a revolver  that  is  not  only  straight-shooting 
and  hard-hitting,  but  is  safe  in  itself. 
Nothing  will  fire ////>  revolver  but  pulling 
trigger.  Let  it  fall  from  the  table,  from  your  pocket,  kick  it  across 
the  room — “hammer  the  hammer” — nothings  doings  until  you  pull  the  trigger. 
Our  Free  Booklet,  “Shots,”  tells  the  whole  story.  Send  your  name  on  a 
postal— it  will  be  mailed  free  with  our  full  catalogue. 

Iver  Johnson  Safety  Hammerless  Revolver 

Richly  nickeled,  32  calibre  center-fire,  3-inch 
barrel;  or  38  calibre  center-fire,  3 ^4-inch  barrel  ^ | 
Extra  length  bbl.  or  blued  finish  at  sliglit  extra  cost 


Iver  Johnson  Safety  Hammer  Revolver 

Richly  nickeled,  22  cal.  rim-fire  or  32  cal.  center 


fire,  3-in.  bbl.;  or  38  cal.  center-fi*‘e,  sM-in,  bbl.  _ 

Extra  length  bbl.  or  blued  finish  at  slight  extra  cost. 

Sold  by  Hardware  and  Sporting  Goods  dealers  everywhere,  or  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price 
if  dealer  will  not  supply.  Look  for  the  owl's  head  on  the  grip  and  our  name  on  the  barrel. 

IVER  JOHNSON’S  ARMS  & CYCLE  WORKS,  259  River  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

New  York:  qq  Chambers  Street.  San  Francisco:  Phil.  B.  Bekeart  Co.,  717  Market  Street 

Hamburg,  Germany:  Pickliuben4. 

IVER  JOHNSON  SINGLE  BARREL  SHOTGUNS  AND  IVER  JOHNSON  TRUSS  BRIDGE  BICYCLES 
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The  New  England  Ancestry  of 
Abraham  Lincoln 

By  F.  LAU  RISTON  BULLARD 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  an 

accident.  Humble  as  were  his 
beginnings  and  adverse  as  were 
the  circumstances  of  his  early  life,  they 
gave  the  challenging  opportunity  for  the 
achievement  of  mental  and  moral  great- 
ness, and  his  thirst  for  worthy  achieve- 
ment was  an  inheritance  coming  down  to 
him  from  the  New  England  ancestors 
of  his  father,  wrongly  called  “ the  shift- 
less Tom  Lincoln,”  and  of  his  mother, 
“ the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Nancy 
Hanks,”  whose  forbears  also  reached 
back  to  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 

Ancestry  explains  in  measure  Abraham 
Lincoln,  as  it  accounts  in  greater  or  less 
degree  for  most  great  men.  Follow  back 
his  father’s  line  six  generations  and  you 
come  to  Samuel  Lincoln,  who  was  in 
Hingham,  Massachusetts,  in  1637,  and 
go  back  four  generations  in  the  ancestry 
of  his  mother  and  you  reach  Benjamin 
Hanks,  who  with  his  wife  Abigail  came 
to  America  in  1699.  A bit  of  searching 
among  the  New  England  town  histories 
and  the  genealogies  of  Massachusetts 
families  will  show  how  useful  and  hon- 
orable and  in  many  cases  how  distin- 
guished were  the  careers  of  the  descend- 
ants of  these  pioneers. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  was  walking  nine  miles  a day  in 
the  greedy  appropriation  of  the  crude 
educational  facilities  afforded  by  the 
frontier,  another  Lincoln,  descended  from 
the  same  Hingham  ancestor  as  was  the 
backwoods  boy,  was  presiding  as  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  over  the  joint 
convention  of  the  two  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature which  had  met  together  to  do 
honor  to  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  then 
in  Boston  to  assist  in  laying  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument.  A 
little  later,  when  the  future  emancipator, 
then  a flatboatman,  was  lifting  his 


clenched  first  in  the  New  Orleans  slave 
market  and  recording  his  first  vow 
against  the  traffic  in  human  flesh,  two  of 
the  descendants  of  their  common  an- 
cestor, one  the  governor  of  the  Bay  State, 
and  the  other,  his  brother,  the  governor 
of  Maine,  were  following  their  mother 
to  the  grave. 

The  immediate  ancestors  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  were  explorers  of  what  were 
then  new  and  dangerous  lands.  His 
father,  in  the  ambition  to  better  his  con- 
dition, went  from  Kentucky  to  Indiana 
and  then  to  Illinois ; his  grandfather, 
under  the  fascination  of  Daniel  Boone, 
went  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley  to 
Kentucky;  and  his  great-grandfather 
left  Pennsylvania  for  Virginia  almost 
twenty  years  before  the  Revolutionary 
War  began,  thus  in  turn  emulating  the 
example  of  his  father,  who  had  migrated 
from  the  original  Hingham  home,  first  to 
New  Jersey  and  then  to  what  was  de- 
scribed in  his  will  as  ” Amity,  Phila- 
delphia County,  Province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.” 

Among  the  descendants  of  the  original 
New  England  ancestor  of  the  sixteenth 
president  there  are  to  be  noted  one 
who  took  part  in  the  ‘‘  Great  Swamp 
Fight,”  in  which  the  stronghold  of  the 
Narragansetts  was  destroyed,  another 
who  was  a member  of  the  Boston  Tea 
Party,  various  captains,  privates,  and 
sailors  who  fought  in  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence, and  legislators,  governors,  and 
jurists,  as  well  as  a large  number  who 
had  been  for  two  centuries  active  and 
well  to  do  citizens. 

Tracing  the  maternal  line  reveals  an- 
other group  of  interesting  characters. 
There  is  the  familiar  story  of  the  great 
” liberty  bell,”  which  hung  in  front  of  the 
administration  building  at  the  Chicago 
World’s  Fair.  The  inscriptions,  ‘‘  Glory 
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to  ('i(h1  in  llio  hij;lu'sl,  :iiul  on  earth  jK'ace, 
good  will  toward  men,”  “ Rroclaini 
lihortv  tlmingliont  all  the  land  and  unto 
all  the  inhabitants  thereof,”  ” A new 
eonnnandinent  1 give  nnto  yon  that  ye 
love  one  another,”  were  inseribed  upon 
the  bell  bya  great  great  great  grandson  of 
Benjamin  Hanks,  and  the  bell,  made  from 
eoins  and  metal  sent  from  all  the  eorners 
of  the  world,  was  east  by  a member  of 
the  Hanks  family. 

It  was  a representative  of  the  family  of 
the  iM'esident’s  mother  who  plaeed  in  the 
steeple  of  the  old  Dnteh  chnreh  in  New 
York  City  the  first  tower  eloek  in 
Ameriea.  The  ehnreh  stood  where  the 
] ost-olliee  is  now  and  to  operate  the 
eloek  a windmill  deviee  had  been  hit 
upon.  Other  deseendants  of  Benjamin 
and  Abigail  Hanks  built  the  first  silk 
mills  run  bv  water  power  in  America  and 
made  the  first  cannon  carried  by  the 
Connecticut  artillery. 

” The  Black  \''alley  Railroad,”  a tem- 
perance tract,  which  circulated  by  the 
million  copies  and  altered  forms  of  which 
were  published  surreptitiously  by  the 
New  York  Yinegar  Bitters  Company, 
was  the  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
teetotalism  by  another  of  the  tribe  of 
Hanks.  In  the  book  by  ‘‘  S.  W.  H.” 
called  ‘‘  The  Crystal  River  Turned  upon 
the  Black  Valley  Railroad,”  with  which 
the  children  of  forty  years  ago  were 
acquainted,  there  were  chapters  with 
such  titles  as  ‘‘  Wreckers’  Curve,”  pic- 
tured charts  of  ‘‘  the  great  central  fast 
route  to  the  Black  Valley  Country,”  with 
stations  from  ‘‘  Sippington  ” to  ” Idiot 
Flats,”  and  there  were  pictures  by  the 
score,  with  ‘‘  Father  coming  home  ” and 
‘‘  Experimenting  with  water  ” at  the  end. 

Abraham  Lincoln  himself  knew  far  less 
of  his  ancestors  than  his  biographers 
have  discovered.  The  account  of  his  life 
which  he  wrote  in  1859  is  well  known, 
but  more  than  ten  years  before  that  date 
he  had  corresponded  regarding  his  origin 
with  one  of  the  Lincolns  of  the  Bay  State. 
Solomon  Lincoln,  the  historian  of  Hing- 
ham,  had  been  impressed  by  the  report 
of  a speech  delivered  in  the  national 
House  of  Representatives  by  one  ‘‘  Ab- 
raham Lincoln  from  Illinois. ’ ’ He  caused 
inquiries  to  be  made  and  in  reply  re- 
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ccived  a Idler,  now  in  (he  possession  of 
Mr.  bhaneis  11.  hineoln,  of  Boston  and 
Hingliam,  whieh  shows  how  meagre  was 
(he  information  in  (he  hands  of  (he  future 
president. 

'I'he  letter  was  dated  “ Washington^ 
Mareh  (i,  ISIS,”  and  read,  in  part,  as  fol- 
low's: ” I was  born  February  12,  1809,  in 
Hardin  County,  Kentucky.  My  father’s 
name  is  Thomas.  My  grandfather’s  was 
Abraham,  the  same  as  my  own.  My 
grandfather  went  from  Rockingham 
County  in  Virginia  to  Kentucky  about 
the  year  1782;  and  two  years  after- 
w'ards  was  killed  by  the  Indians.  We 
have  a vague  tradition  that  my  great- 
grandfather went  from  Pennsylvania  to 
\hrginia,  and  that  he  was  a Quaker. 
Further  back  than  this  I have  never 
heard  anything.  . . . Owing  to  my  father 
being  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  six 
years,  in  poverty,  and  in  a new  country, 
he  became  a wholly  uneducated  man; 
which  I suppose  is  the  reason  why  I 
know  so  little  of  our  family  history.” 

A subsequent  letter,  dated  March  24, 
1848,  contained  a small  increment  of  in- 
formation. ‘‘It  is  my  father’s  under- 
standing,” said  the  writer,  ‘‘  that  Ab- 
raham, Mordecai,  and  Thomas  are  old 
family  names  of  ours.  . . My  grandfather 
had,  as  I think  I have  heard,  four  broth- 
ers, Isaac,  Jacob,  Thomas,  and  John. 
He  had  three  sons,  Mordecai,  Josiah,  and 
Thomas,  the  last  my  father.  My  uncle 
Mordecai  had  three  sons,  Abraham, 
James,  and  Mordecai.  This  is  all  I knowr 
certainly  on  the  subject  of  names.” 

What  was  described  by  the  then  obscure 
Congressman  as  ‘‘  vague  tradition  ” is 
now  the  demonstrated  fact  of  history 
and  what  he  later  called  a ‘‘  fruitless 
attempt  ” to  link  his  family  with  the  Lin- 
colns of  Hingham  which  ‘‘  came  to 
naught  save  to  show  that  certain  names 
were  frequent  in  both  lines,”  was  long 
ago  crowned  with  success. 

Eight  Lincolns  in  all  were  in  Hing- 
ham within  seventeen  years  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth.  Four 
were  named  Thomas  and  they  were  dis- 
tinguished respectively  as  Thomas,  ‘‘the 
cooper,”  Thomas,  ‘‘  the  husbandman,” 
Thomas,  ‘‘  the  weaver,”  and  Thomas, 
‘‘the  miller.”  Then  there  were  Daniel, 
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“ the  sergeant,”  and  Daniel,  ‘‘  the  hus- 
bandman,” Stephen,  and  Samuel,  the 
ancestor  of  the  sixteenth  president. 
Located  fortunately  upon  the  borders 
between  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  and  Plymouth,  with  the  sterner 
Puritan  on  the  one  side  and  the  more 
tolerant  Pilgrim  on  the  other,  their 
descendants  have  given  the  historians 
of  the  town  and  of  the  commonwealth 
some  of  their  best  pages  and  the  record 
of  their  contributions  to  the  general  wel- 
fare both  by  advice  and  action  is  a very 
long  one. 

But  it  is  with  the  story  of  Samuel  and 
his  line  that  we  are  here  concerned.  He 
came  at  the  age  of  eighteen  from  old 
Hingham  in  Norfolk  County,  England, 
which  had  been  the  home  of  Lincolns 
long  before  the  seventeenth  century. 
Samuel  was  a brother  of  Daniel,  ‘‘  the 
husbandman,”  and  Thomas,  ‘‘  the 
weaver,”  and  his  name  appears  in  the 
list  of  those  registered  ‘‘  to  pass  from 
Great  Britain  to  New  England  to  in- 
habit ” in  1637.  In  1649  he  purchased 
from  Cornelius  Cantlebury  a considerable 
tract  of  land  and  one  of  his  descendants 
still  lives  upon  it  near  the  present  Hing- 
ham railroad  station.  He  married  a 
“ Martha,”  whose  family  name  we  do 
not  know,  and  there  were  eight  children 
who  reached  the  age  of  maturity.  Sam- 
uel’s brother,  Thomas,  ‘‘  the  weaver,” 
seems  to  have  been  fond  of  these  nephews 
and  nieces,  for  when  he  died  without 
children,  he  left  one  nephew  his  house 
lot  and  half  of  ‘‘the  salt  meadow  at 
Abraham’s  well  ” and  half  of  the  ‘‘  plant- 
ing lot  at  Weary-All  Hill  ” ; to  another 
he  left  a second  house  lot,  and  to  all  the 
lest  he  willed  sums  ranging  from  five 
pounds  to  twelve.  Where  Samuel  was 
buried  is  not  known  certainly,  but  there 
is  a reasonable  probability  that  his  bones 
are  among  those  which  were  reverently 
gathered  together  and  deposited  in  a 
grave  in  what  is  now  the  Hingham  Ceme- 
tery and  over  which  in  1839  the  town 
reared  a shaft  with  the  inscription, 
‘‘  To  the  First  Settlers  of  Hingham.” 

One  of  the  sonsof  vSamuel  was  Mordecai. 
Born  in  Hingham,  in  1657,  he  became  a 
wealthy  blacksmith,  or,  as  we  would 
say  in  modern  terms,  an  iron  worker. 


owning  not  only  iron  works  but  grist 
mills  and  saw  mills,  and  leaving  an  estate 
which  was  inventoried  at  3,099  pounds, 
a very  tidy  fortune  for  those  days.  He 
had  a real  New  England  respect  for  ed- 
ucation, for  in  his  will  he  made  provision 
for  sending  three  of  his  grandchildren  to 
college,  should  they  manifest  a desire  for 
learning. 

It  was  his  son  Mordecai  who  had  that 
genius  for  adventure  and  ardor  for  new 
opportunities  which  induced  the  first  of 
the  migrations  that  located  the  birth- 
place of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  wilder- 
ness far  to  the  west.  He  made  the  long 
trip  to  New  Jersey  and  again  removed  to 
Pennsylvania,  settling  in  what  is  now 
Berks  County,  and  plunging  into  the 
iron  trade,  which  he  had  learned  at  his 
father’s  forge  in  Massachusetts.  It  is 
in  his  will  that  there  first  appears  in  the 
annals  of  the  Lincoln  family  the  name 
‘‘  Boone,”  a name  which  for  a century 
was  one  to  conjure  with  upon  the  frontier. 
The  will  was  dated  1735,  and  the  testator 
asks  his  ‘‘  loving  and  trusting  friends 
and  neighbors,  Jonathan  Robeson  and 
George  Boone,  trustees,  to  assist  his  wife 
as  executrix.”  To  his  son  John,  who  was 
the  great-grandfather  of  the  president,  he 
left  ‘‘  300  acres  of  land  lying  in  the 
Jersey.” 

This  son  John  became  prominent  in 
public  affairs  and  was  a member  of  the 
convention  that  framed  the  first  con- 
stitution of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  the  spirit  of  enterprise  was  strong  in 
him  and  he  also  moved  on  into  a new 
country,  going,  just  beyond  the  middle 
of  the  century,  to  Virginia  and  settling 
in  that  part  of  Augusta  County  which, 
in  1779,  became  Rockingham  County. 
He  had  five  sons,  one  of  whom  was  a 
Revolutionary  soldier  and  served  at 
Yorktown.  But  all  the  peo])le  of  western 
Virginia  were  under  the  spell  of  that  spirit 
of  adventure  which  has  carried  American 
civilization  clear  across  the  continent,  and 
three  of  the  sons  of  ‘‘  Virginia  John  ” 
moved  on  into  lands  that  were  still  more 
remote.  One  tff  them  went  to  Tennessee 
and  two  to  Kentucky. 

Abraham,  the  grandfather  of  the  eman- 
ci])ator,  was  comparatively  rich  when  he 
left  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  for  he  was 
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able  to  soli  his  estate  for  seventeen 
thonsaml  dollars.  Ilis  wife  was  Anna 
Boone,  a eonsin  of  the  Indian  hunter,  and 
the  Boones  and  the  Rineolns  were  eloselv 
linked  by  intermarriages.  Prosperous 
Abraham  Rineoln  eanght  the  eontagion 
as  emigrant  after  emigrant  jxissed  his 
door  and  he  sold  his  property,  loaded 
his  family  into  a Conestoga  wagon  and 
headed  for  Kentucky.  There  he  bought 
seventeen  hnndred  acres  of  land  and  the 
original  warrant,  dated  March  4,  17SU, 
may  be  seen  still.  In  1784  he  was  shot 
treacherously  by  a squad  of  marauding 
Indians. 

There  were  three  sons:  Thomas,  the 
youngest,  being  the  father  of  the  mar- 
tyred president.  By  the  rules  of  primo- 
geniture the  oldest  son  inherited  the 
property,  and  for  some  reason  not  fully 
understood,  Thomas,  then  a boy  only  six 
vears  of  age,  was  left  to  shift  for  himself. 
Thus  it  was  that  he  acquired  no  education. 
Yet,  though  dependent  in  that  crude 
time  upon  his  own  exertions,  he  owned 
a farm  by  the  time  he  was  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  and  had  become  a carpenter 
with  “ the  best  set  of  tools  in  the  whole 
region.”  Ambition  to  improve  his  cir- 
cumstances took  him  on  to  Indiana  and 
Illinois.  The  log  cabin  in  which  his  son 
was  bom  does  not  prove  destitution  and 
dreary  helplessness;  it  was  an  incident  of 
pioneer  life  when  log  cabins  were  the 
rule  in  Kentucky. 

b It  was  when  Thomas  Lincoln  was  learn- 
ing the  trade  of  a carpenter  that  he  met 
Nancy  Hanks,  the  niece  of  his  employer. 
Many  aspersions  have  been  cast  upon  her 
name,  but  investigators  have  cleared 
them  all  away  and  she  is  known  now  to 
have  been  a delicate  and  beautiful  woman 
with  the  ability  to  read  and  write,  rare 
accomplishments  in  those  days. 

Just  how  the  traditions  about  the  origin 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  which  are  still 
widespread  through  the  West  and  South, 
got  afloat  is  hard  to  say.  When  the 
writer  was  in  Arkansas  a few  years  ago 
he  was  told,  gravely  and  impressively, 
by  a well-known  citizen  of  an  important 
town  that  ‘‘  Abe  Lincoln  was  the  son  of 
Nancy  Hanks  and  an  Indian  father.”  A 
North  Carolina  editor  ten  years  ago  pub- 
lished a book  to  prove  that  the  president 


was  (he  son  of  Nancy  Hanks  and  Ab- 
raham I'hiloc. 

But  if  (he  country  politician  was  able, 
when  he  became  a candidate  for  the 
presidency,  to  answer  the  (piestions  of 
the  curious  but  with  little  information 
as  to  his  derivation  there  was  an  abund- 
ance of  ancestral  glory  in  both  his  family 
trees.  The  various  branches  of  the 
Hanks  family  seem  to  have  come  from 
Wiltshire,  hfiigland,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  Benjamin  Hanks 
and  Abigail,  his  wife,  settled  in  Pembroke, 
Plymouth  County,  Massachusetts.  Al- 
most forty  years  later  he  purchased  “ the 
island  of  Saquish,”  that  outstretched  arm 
of  the  peninsula  which  shelters  from  the 
ocean  the  island  upon  which  the  Pilgrims 
spent  their  Sabbath  of  rest.  Of  children 
he  had  twelve  — those  were  the  times 
when  people  had  families  — ■ and  the 
second  son,  born  in  1704,  was  the  grand- 
father of  Nancy  Hanks.  This  William 
Hanks  sailed  for  Virginia  and  settled 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Rappahannock 
River,  where  he  acquired  a goodsized 
tract  of  land.  Four  of  his  sons  moved 
to  Amelia  County,  where  they  bought 
large  adjacent  plantations.  Joseph  was 
the  youngest  of  these  sons  and  his  young- 
est child  was  the  Nancy  Hanks  of  history. 
In  the  next  county  was  Robert  Shipley, 
two  of  whose  daughters  became  the 
grandmothers  of  the  president,  for  Mary 
Shipley  was  the  wife  of  Thomas  Lincoln, 
and  her  sister,  Nancy,  was  the  wife  of 
Joseph  Hanks.  Abraham  Lincoln’s  father 
and  mother  therefore  were  cousins. 

Three  years  before  the  Lincolns  left 
their  Shenandoah  home  for  Kentucky, 
Joseph  Hanks,  with  his  eight  children, 
migrated  beyond  the  mountains  and 
settled  on  a farm  not  far  from  the  Mam- 
moth Cave.  When  he  died,  in  1793,  his 
children  were  scattered  among  their 
relatives,  the  youngest,  Nancy,  being 
three  years  older  than  her  future  hus- 
band had  been  when  he  lost  his  father. 
The  nine  year  old  girl  found  a home  with 
her  mother’s  sister  at  Beachland,  near 
Springfield,  and  it  was  there  that  she 
met  the  man  she  was  to  marry. 

The  will  of  Nancy’s  father  is  a quaint 
and  amusing  document.  It  is  dated 
January  9,  1793,  and  it  gives  to  the  sons. 
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R'spoctivdy,  as  (hoy  are  naniod  in  order, 

“ one  sorrel  liorse  ealled  Ma  jor,”  ‘‘  one 
grav  inaree;dled  Honny,”  “one  gray  horse 
ealleil  (>ilherl,”  "a  roan  horse  ealled 
Tobe,”  and  “ a horse  [eolor  not  desig- 
nated] ealled  Raid.  ' Then  the  dangli- 
ters  were  i ained  ; one  was  left  " one  heifer 
vearling  ealled  ('lentle,”  another  ‘‘  one 
iieifer  yearling  ealled  I,adv,"  and  las'lv 
tt)  Naney,  " a heifer  \eailing  ealled 
Peid\'.” 

The  quality  of  the  Lincoln  blood  may 
be  illustrated  further  Iry  some  ineidents 
in  the  lives  of  other  descend  nts  of  the 
first  I lingham  settler  r Iran  those  who  trace 
dii'eetly  down  to  the  emancipator.  There 
was  ” Cornet  ” Samm  l Lincoln,  son  of 
the  original  Samuel  and  a brother  of  the 
immediate  ancestor  of  the  president. 
He  had  part  as  a cavalryman  in  the  com- 
panv  of  the  gallant  Captain  Johnson,  in 
that  ” Great  Swamp  Fight,”  which  de- 
stroyed the  Narragansett  power  in  1675. 
The  troops  marched  through  snow  three 
feet  deep,  with  the  cold  so  intense  that 
many  froze  their  hands  and  feet,  and 
found  the  Indians  entrenched  in  a fort 
on  a solid  piece  of  upland  surrounded 
by  a swamp  to  which  the  sole  entrance 
was  by  a fallen  tree  which  was  guarded 
by  a blockhouse.  Captain  Johnson  was 
shot  as  he  rushed  at  the  head  of  his  men 
over  the  log  bridge,  but  a thousand 
Indians  perished  that  day  and  their  fort 
was  given  to  the  flames. 

The  Samuel  of  the  fifth  generation 
from  the  first  Hingham  settler  was  a 
sailor  in  the  Revolutionary  War  on  board 
of  the  brig  Hazard,  as  were  his  cousins 
Royal  and  Ezekiel  Lincoln.  The  career 
of  the  Hazard  was  brief  and  brilliant. 
She  was  built  in  Boston,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  privateers  to  get  to  sea.  She 
captured  the  Alert  off  St.  Thomas  in 
the  West  Indies,  after  an  action  of  forty 
minutes,  in  which  the  enemy’s  loss  was 
four  times  her  own.  Having  taken 
various  other  prizes  she  was  ordered  to 
join  the  badly  managed  expedition  against 
the  British  troops  at  Penobscot.  That 
was  seemingly  the  most  formidable  and 
in  the  sequel  proved  the  most  luckless 
military  enterprise  in  which  Boston  en- 
gaged during  the  war.  There  were 


nineteen  armed  vessels  and  a thousand 
men  in  the  campaign  Paul  Revere  was 
in  charge  of  (he  artillery.  Put  (he 
commodore  of  (he  fleet  ami  Jhe  general 
of  the  army  fell  out.  Their  bickerings 
hampered  operations  and  the  arrival 
of  British  naval  re-enforcements  fin- 
ished'the  ruin  of  the  expeciition.  The 
Americans  destroyed  manv  vessels  to 
])revent  their  falling  into  the  enemy’s 
hands,  and  among  those  burned  was  the 
1 Lizard. 

The  Boston  Tea  Party  Lincoln  was 
Amos,  the  son  of  Enoch,  the  son  of 
Jedediah,  the  son  of  Samuel,  who  was 
the  son  of  Samuel,  the  first  settler.  He 
was  the  captain  of  a company  of  artillery 
in  the  Revolution  and  had  a large  family, 
even  for  those  days,  rejoicing,  presum- 
ably, to  be  the  father  of  seventeen  chil- 
dren. 

Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  ISOS  and 
1809,  Levi  Lincoln  was  of  the  fifth  genera- 
tion from  Samuel.  He  was  a Harvard 
man,  a minute  man  at  Cambridge  imme- 
diately after  Lexington,  a member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  of  the 
Senate  of  the  state,  attorney  general  of 
the  United  States  under  Jefferson,  and 
for  a time  secretary  of  state.  He  de- 
clined to  become  an  associate  justice  of 
the  United  States  supreme  court.  His 
oldest  son  also  carried  the  name  ‘‘  Levi  ” 
to  distinction.  He  in  turn  was  chief  exe- 
cutive of  his  state,  serving  from  IS‘25  to 
1834,  and  his  brother,  Enoch,  after  serv- 
ing in  Congress  for  eight  years,  became 
governor  of  Maine.  Another  Lincoln  of 
the  fifth  generation  from  the  first  Samuel 
was  Solomon,  who  died  in  Hingham  in 
1881.  He  was  a senator  and  a United 
1 tates  marshal  and  it  was  he  who  se- 
cured from  the  Illinois  congressman  the 
first  autographed  statement  he  ever  made 
as  to  his  ancestry.  This  Hingham  an- 
tiquarian laid  the  foundation  for  the 
later  demonstration  of  the  links  which 
bound  the  Kentucky-born  and  Illinois- 
bred  martyr  president  with  one  of  the 
best  families  of  the  old  Bay  State.  Mas- 
sachusetts may  well  celebrate  the  cen- 
tenarv  of  his  birth  and  Boston  fittingly 
placed  his  efiigv  in  bronze  in  one  of  her 
squares  with  a slave  at  his  feet. 


